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Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 











Through all the regions of variety. Otway. 
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MY COUSIN KATE. 
( Concluded.) 

AT an early hour, I accompanied 
my friend to the house of Admiral 
Vernon: his lady received us with her 
usual cordiality ; and taking me aside, 
under the pretence of looking at a new 
nurchase, led me into another room. 
I was surprised beyond measure, when, 
taking me in a familiar manner by the 
hand, she thus addressed me.—*“ Pre- 
vious ta our acquaintance, my good 
young friend, I had received from Mr. 
Harcourt the most favourable character 
of you, and was also made acquainted 
with some particular circumstances, of 
which you probably supposed me igno- 
rant. I find this explanation now par- 
ticularly necessary, as I am about to 
disclose to you a little comedy of er- 
rors which is near being brought to a 
close. You, no doubt, recollect all the 
circumstances of your interview with a 
young lady at the masquerade ; that 
person was then, and still is, under my 
protection ; and I can truly assert, that 
the flattering notice with which you 
distinguished her was only the just tri- 
bute to her merit. , She communicated 
the whole to me without reserve, and 
also shewed me the letter you had sent, 
which, though by mistake addressed to 
Miss Mornington, we were well aware 
was intended for her. By my advice 
she answered it in that lady’s name, 
and having doubts of the sincerity of 
professions so suddenly made, and upon 











such slight foundation as a single inter- 
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view, and that too in public, she deem- 
ed it prudent to decline an intimacy of 
the kind you solicited: leaving it to 
time and chance to bring you better 
acquainted ; and thereby confirm, or 
remove, the impression she had already 
made. You have, however, betrayed 
no extraordinary eagerness in the pur- 
suit of her, and she was too timid and 
naturally reserved to throw herself in 
your way. May I now take the liberty, 
as a friend, of asking you what your 
real sentiments are; was it merely an 
evanescent impression? or are you still 
desirous of renewing an acquaintance, 
commenced under such whimsical cir- 
cumstances?” ‘* Whimsical indeed, 
Madam,” I replied, * but from what I 
have seen of the lady, and the know- 
ledge of her very superior acquirements 
that I have since obtained, I have, no 
hesitation in declaring that I am most 
truly anxious for a further acquaint- 
ance; and entertain not the smallest 
doubt that a more intimate knowledge 
of her worth would change the admi- 
ration with which she has already in- 
spired me, into the most sincere and 
ardent regard ; if I could have the hap- 
piness of knowing that she viewed my 
pretensions in a more favourable light 
than when she condescended to answer 
my letter.” ‘ On that head, she must 
answer for herself.” Mrs. Vernon 
then quitted the room ,and returned in 
a few minutes, leading in, gracious 
heavens! my Cousin Kate! Never 
was confusion and astonishment equal 
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to mine. [I believe I should, on the 
impulse of the moment, have flown, 
had I not at the same time perceived 
the Admiral and Harcourt peeping in 
at the door, and enjoying a hearty laugh | 
at my expence. Katharine, though al 


little abashed, soon recovered her pre- | 


sence of mind, and addressed me with 


composure: “J can guess your aston- 


ishment,” 


owe to myself to observe, in addition to |} 


the explanation already given by Mrs. | 
Vernon, that this little intrigue was 


planned by my good guardian; who | 


himself brought me to town, and placed 
me under hercare. Mr. Harcourt too 
was in the secret; and persuaded me, 
reluctantly, I protest, to play my part ; 
you will, however, I hope, do me the 
justice to believe it was not wholly an 
assumed character.” ‘‘ I am certain it 
was not, my dear Katharine ;” said I, 
taking her hand ; “and if you can par- 
don the folly and arrogance with which 
I once refused this treasure, my future 
days shall be employed in atonement 
for my past injustice.” 


had my revenge,” said she, smiling, 


“and I shall not enjoin a very severe | 


penance.” We then returned to the 


. . | 
drawing room, and I spertt the happiest 


evening there [had ever before passed 
“7 can assure you,’ 
the sweet girl, 


of her, ‘She more than ence drew com- 
parisons in your 
see, though he was ashamed to own it, 
that he repented his precipitancy.’ 


fact, I was heartily ashamed of the past, 


said she, * but it is a duty [| 


“Oh! I have | 


. || wins, 
’ said Harcourt, to 
when she ventured to 
rally me on my former abrupt rejection 


faveur; and I could 


To || 


this well meant misconstruction of my 
accidental observations, I did not think 
proper to make any direct reply; in 
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| mour is of such great importance, that 
| we cannot be too sedulous in acquiring 
| it. Were we to reflect, how much we 
have it in our power, by our deport- 
|| ment, either to overcast the cheerful- 
ness, or lighten the sorrows, of those 
|| with whom we are connected; this con- 
| sideration would, of itself, be a sufficient 
|| inducement, to a generous mind, to cul- 
But 
|ithere is too often found in our nature 
a shameful selfishness, which tempts us 
|to prefer our caprice to the most seri- 
ous comforts of our friends. ‘Though 
we are conscious, that it is the duty of 
| every one to contribute to the happiness 
of others, we yet wish an exception to 
| this general rule to be made in our fa- 
| vour, and a peculiar license, we know 
|not wherefore, to be granted to us.— 
But by feeding the flame of our pee- 
|vishness, we not only occasion unne- 
|cessary vexation to others, but also 
|create imaginary evils to ourselves. 
| The man who accustoms himself to sur- 
| vey every object with fastidious nicety, 


\ tivate so amiable a disposition. 








will sc: ircely ever have a respite to his 
disquiet. Austerity of manners, strikes 
at the root of every social pleasure: 
\affability, on the contrary, not only 
heightens the charms of friendship, but 
by an irresistible impulse, the 
admiration of our inferiours, the con{- 
dence of our equals, the favour of our 
|) superiours, and the affections of even 
four enemies. ‘The churl, whatever 
may be the endowments of his mind, 
or the ste rling virtues of his heart, will 
= it difficult to obtain access to our 
steem; while the artful knave, under 
the semblance of good humour, will 
|| frequently impose upon our credulity, 
land betr ay us into"the latent snare. 











— nab | 


but considered all my present humilia- | 


——_ 


tion light, in comparison with the hap- | 
piness I was likely to enjoy in possessing 
my Cousin Kate. 

Soli cscumtiinedl 


Nii ego contulerim jucundo sarzus amico. Hor. 
The greatest blessing is a pleasant friend, 


A habit of :pleasantry and ‘good hu- 


x } 
lea “eq 


i \ 


roan those smaller offences against 
| society, that hold an intermediate rank 
|between folly and vice, I know of no 
|one more despicable i in itself, or more 
vexatious to others, than that inquisi- 
|tive turn of mind, which excites the 
restless curiosity of the frivolous and 
|impertinent, to pry into the affairs of 
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their neighbours. Since no man, as 
sofhe one observes, is respectable in the 
eyes of his valet de chambre, sono man 
would wish to have the little arrange- 
ments of his domestic economy scruti- 
nized by the eye, and misrepresented 
by the tongue of the officious and ma- 
lignant, around the scandalous tea-ta- 
bles of male and female gossips. 

A man’s house is. his castle; and 
whatever passes within its walls should 
be considered as sacred as the myste- 
ries of Eleusis. ‘Though a good man 
will say or do nothing at any time, for 
which he may have reason to blush, 
yet, in the unguarded confidence of 
social conversation, he may discuss the 
characters of men, and the tendency of 
measures, in a manner, that might in- 
cur the resentment of the parties con- 
cerned, should it reach their ears. —— 
Whoever, therefore, betrays conversa- 
tron of this kind, may create a serious 
misunderstanding between worthier 
men than himself; and should he es- 
cape the chastisement of the spirited, 
yet will be shunned, in future, as a 
dangerous companion, by the prudent. 

we 

“Intemperance,” says a witty writer, 
“drives wit out of the head ; money out 
of the pocket: wine out of the bottle ; 
elbows out of the coat; and health out 
of the body.” 


——— 


ae 
Friendship does not display itself in 
words, but it acts anremittingly ; those 
pretended friends, who talk of nothirg 
but their hearts, are like those cowards 
who are continually vapouring about 
bravery and battles. 
—<— 
Men, as well as women, are much 
oftener led by their hearts, than by their 
understandings. ‘Ihe way to the heart 
is through the senses, please their eyes 
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as the discovery of a proper definition for that 
truly complicate and wonderful being, man. The 
imperfections of every definition hitherto propos- 
ed, from Plato’s “two legged animal without 
feathers,” to that of our illustrious and far famed 
countryman and philosopher, Franklin, who de- 
fined him to be “a tool making animal;” and so 
evidently, that 1 need spend no time in pointing 
them out. Notwithstanding, however, these 
“lights of the world” have failed in illuminating 
this dark point, I have not been deterred from 
examining the subject for myself, and after a 
long train of observation and experience, flatter 
myself that I have at last found out this philoso- 
pher’s stone so long undiscovered; and, having 
succeeded, I conceive it a duty I owe to society 
at large, and particularly the learned part of it, 
to make the result of my observations public. 
Man, I define, and afiirm, to be a news loving 
animal, and im the propriety of this definition, I 
am confident every one of my readers will ac- 
quiesce, if they but pause for a moment before 
they decide, and take a fair view of what is 
passing in the great bedlam around them every 
day of their lives. I would not have it under- 
stood, that by the word news, I mean nothing 
more than what is contained in the pages of a 
gazette. On the contrary, I take the term in its 
most comprehensive signification, as embracing 
every ramification of this wide spreading and 
prolific tree. From the greedy politician, who 
anticipates with palpitating heart the arrival of 
the “ important budget,” down to the gossip of 
the chimney corner. Viewed in this extensive 
light, I presume it will appear evident enough 
that the love of news is an universal passion. 
“Old women and maidens, young men and chil- 
dren,”—civilized or uncivilized, all unite in de- 
claring this to be the natural propensity of the 
human mind. It is related of the Athenians, 
that they went about daily enquiring after “some 
new thing,” but no one will presume to say, that 
polite, though inquisitive, people were singular 
in this respect, while he continually hears the 
well known words “ What’s the news ?” repeated 
with so much desire. These remarks I make 
no doubt, will remove every obstacle in the way 
of a ready assent to my definition. 





——ae 


Louis the fourteenth being told that a silver 
lamp had been stolen from the chapel of his 
chateau at St. Germaimes, was much irritated, 
and offered a considerable reward for the disco- 
very of the depredator. One of the grandees of 
the court presented himself to the king, to tell 
him secretly that it was his father, who, being m 
extreme want, had committed that sacrilege. — 
‘‘] understand you,” said the king, “I shall pu- 
nish him in such a manner that he will never 


and their ears, and the work is half || steal again ;” and immediately assigned him a 


done. 
—— 


** A master passion is the love of news, 
No music so commands, nor so the muse.” 


considerable pension. 
an 
It was told to Lord Chesterfield, that Mrs. 
w——, a termagent and scold, was married 
to a gamester. His lorship said, that cards and 





Scarcely any one subject has more completely 





ppazled philosophers, both ancient and modern, |] drimyfone made the best marches. 



























































POETRY. 
For the Parlour Companion. 
MISFORTUNE’S GRAVE. 
OH ! sweet is the tear which affection can bor- 
row, 
When mem’ry embalms the dear name that 
she gave ; 
But sweeter and holier the offspring of sorrow, 
The drop we impearl on misfortune’s lone 
grave. 
May this, when from life’s troubled scenes I am 
severed, 
And cold to the pleasures or pains that it gave; 
As the gleaming of hope in my bosom endea- 
vour’d, 
Shed a warmth o’er the chill of misfortune’s 
lone grave. 
Oh! I hate the deceit on the brow which sits 
smiling, 
As the rose on the mansions of death oft may 
wave; 
Like the morn of young April, it rises beguiling, 
Inconstant, it sits on misfortune’s lone grave! 
Far,—far, from the bright glare of pleasure re- 
treating, 
I'll muse on the promises false that she gave; 
And, once more the theft of Prometheus repeat- 
ing, 
Steal a ray to illumine misfortune’s lone 
grave. G. 





LINES, 


is ° . a . j 
Written on the beck of un olian Harp; presented 


to a young lady by the author 
Whene’er the breeze my chords among, 
Awakes for thee the fairy song ; 

First breathing softly as thy sigh, 

Then sweli’d to bolder harmony— 

Oh when thou hear’st the magic lay, 
Then think of him that’s far away. 
And should the power, ever kind, 

But grant him a propitious wind, 

‘To waft him o’er the sea’s wild roar, 

In safety to his friends once more— 
Ah! then Pll wake my merriest glee, 
To sing for hin return’d from sea. 

But should he ne’er again return, 

Thy harp’s sad notes shall for him mourn ; 
When that soft eye shall shed a tear, 
Of sorrowing friendship o’er his bier ; 
To chaunt his dirge, my task shall be, 
Whose pillow’d on the dark green sea: 
And thou shalt trim my strings with care, 
And place me inthe evening air. 

When nature all is wrapt in sleep, 

Vil softly sigh and sadly weep, 

And breathe my sweetest melody, 

To charm his spirit from the sea. 

And oh! if he has spent his youth, 

As wills the righteous judge of truth, 
My melodies shall bolder rise, 

As mounts his spirit to the skies, 

And join the sacred minstrefsy, 


Of angels in eternity. - Ela 
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| Asin judgment he sat, frowning Robinson® said, 





THE SEASONS. 


I have seen the green budding Spring, 
The scenes of my hope it illum’d; 
I’ve seen the gay Sugimer’s bright beam, 
On its stay I fondly presum’d. 
I’ve seen yellow Autumn’s rich stores, 
I hop’d its delights would abide ; 
And winter’s chill blasts I have heard, 
The spoils of the groves spreading wide: 
Since then Spring, the parent of joys, 
Is follow’d by Winter’s bleak wind, 
Ah! why should I fester the hope, 
Perpetual pleasures to find. 
But, despair not, for Winter’s harsh storms 
Are the nurse of the hopes of the Spring; 
Both the smiles of Summer’s bright days, 
And Autumn’s rich treasures they bring. 
So the stern Winter’s day of our life, 
And the tempesis.that over us rove, 
Shalt yield to the durable smiles, 
Of Spring ever blooming above. 


os 


re 


STANZAS. 


Still at her name remembrance sighs ; 
The heart’s flood gushes from mine eyes, 
I never can that name forget ; 
If anger parted, Friendship cries,— 
** Alas we once in kindness met !” 
And yet for her, I know are vain 
The heartfelt sigh, the anguish’d strain : 
Though precious in her sight before, 
Unheard, unpitied I complain ; 
She lives,—but lives to me no more! 


——— 


“That soldier so rude—he that swaggers in 
scarlet— 

“Put him out of the court—I’ll imprison the 
varlet.” 

“ A soldier I'm not,” quoth the hero in red ; 

** No soldier, my lord, but an officer I, 

“ A captain, who carries his sword on his thigh.” 

Stern Robinson then, with sarcastical sneer, 

Roll’d his sharp eagle eye on the vain volunteer ; 

And, “ Tipstafi,” he cned, as the captain grew 
bolder, 

‘€ Out, out with that officer who is no soldier.” 

* The late judge Robinson, of the king’s bench, 
Ireland, remarkable for his rooted aversion to the 
volunteers of that country in 1780. 

ae 
EPIGRAM. 
Ned in a long and sleepy poem, 
Attempts to run my writings down ; 
And I my just revenge to show him, 
His verses read to half the town. 








The Publication Office of this Work ig re- 
moved to No. 195, Lombard Street, where sub- 
scriptions and communications will be received, 
Any note, however, addressed to the Editor, and 
left at No. 23, Carter’s Alley, or No. 88, Chesnut 








Street, will mect with immediate attention, 


